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POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 



OF 

DISADVANTAGED PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Introduction 

The three papers included in the present document were 
presented on October 9, 1968, at a seminar sponsored by the 
Office of Research and Evaluation, Project Head Start. The 
seminar was held in Washington, D.C., and was under the 
supervision of Dr. Edith Grotberg, Coordinator of Research. 

The three studies reported dealt with population 
characteristics of disadvantaged children and were long-term 
projects. Although none of the investigations were complete 
at the time of the seminar, it is believed that there is 
considerable value in reporting the direction of work in 
progress when the work involves longitudinal studies such as 
those included. The free exchange of views and directions 
of inquiry is at least one means of stimulating fresh insight 
and new prospect ives among investigators with common 
interests . 

There is no indication in the present reports of the 
intense discussions which took place following the delivery 
of each paper. It is the hope of the Editor that some of 
the stimulation of that exchange may be felt by the reader 
even though the immediacy of the meeting has varnished. 



Myles I. Friedman, Editor 



READINESS AND INSTRUCTION: INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS 



AND TREATMENT 



By 

Myles I. Friedman 
George H. Lackey, Jr. 

Garrett K. Mandeville 
Charles R. Statler 

Introduction 

Although learning appears to be a continuous process from 
the time of birth (or before) , formal education is implicitly 
a purposeful activity. Individuals learn countless skills, 
facts , and concepts— —accidentally and incidentally— throughout 
their lives. But it is the business of education to direct 
and sequence learning toward planned ends. Educators, there- 
fore, establish goals for learning and seek teaching strategies 
for the attainment of those goals. 

One begins with the general notion that time and 
experience bring about changes in the mental state of an 
individual. The matter of time (maturation) is recognized as 
being a crucial factor, apparently more so in early learning 
(childhood) than in later learning but one that is most diffi- 
cult to separate from experience in terms of influence. The 
experiences of an individual, on the other hand, are obviously 
and logically major factors in this changing of mental states 
which we term learning. 

But a change in the mental state of an individual is 
always a matter of inference. The person behaves in a new 
manner, and the inference is made that there has been a change 
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in mental state. From these considerations it is a short step 
for the learning strategist to reach the notion of behavioral 
objectives for education. Not only is behavior an obvious 
basis for logical inferences concerning learning, but it makes 
possible accurate measurement*" the assessment of the degree to 
which educational goals have been attained. 

The notion of interpreting or translating more general 
educational goals into behavioral objectives and the use of 
such paradigms as the triangle of interacting (1) objectives, 
(2) learning experiences, and (3) evaluations, appear so 
logically and empirically founded that one cannot but wonder 
that they have not resulted in an even greater impact on 
modern education. The present writers hold that one of the 
major reasons that they have not is an inadequate treatment of 
the readiness concept. All teaching strategies naturally 
assume a starting point or baseline of learning from which a 
curriculum sequence begins, but the argument is presented here 
that the investigation of readiness has suffered from the 
difficulty which educators have experienced in viewing and 
studying the concept in its logical relation to objectives and 
learning experiences. 

The fact that a great deal of time and effort, particular- 
ly in recent years, has been devoted to the subject of 
readiness by competent scholars can hardly be denied. 

Important theoretical contributions have been made throughout 
the past fifty years, and there is a voluminous quantity of 
empirical findings on different aspects of the subject. 

Numerous tests have been developed and administered to young 
children, and these have generally yielded some total measure 
of readiness which often can be demonstrated to be predictive 
of success on later cognitive tests. It can hardly be denied 
that much has been done with the identification of mental 
"traits,” and various instruments have been designed to 
measure them. 
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Yet, the study of readiness has not been tightly related to 
behavioral goals, and the findings have not influenced greatly 
the logic of curriculum construction. As indicated earlier, the 
present writers believe that these things have not happened 
because readiness has not been accurately identified and placed 
conceptually and theoretically in its proper perspective with 
goals and instructional strategies. The resulting empirical 
findings, therefore, have been more limited than they need be. 



Current Practice 

In relating current practice in curriculum construction to 
readiness, it is useful to consider two general criteria. One 
of these has to do with whether or not learners are proceeding— 
as a result of a curriculum — toward explicit objectives with 
optimum speed and efficiency. This concept is consistent with 
Carroll' s^ position that aptitude is the amount of time required 
by the learner to attain mastery of a learning task. This view 
assumes that all, or at least most, learners can conceivably 
attain mastery of a learning task. 

A second criterion for assessing the effectiveness of a 
curriculum is related to whether learners are moving toward 
explicit objectives. In a given situation one set of objectives 
may be stated while an investigation of the associated curriculum 
may reveal that learners are proceeding toward some different or 
implicit group of objectives. (Of course, if learners cannot 
proceed from their present levels to the objectives, then the 
curriculum which proposes the impossible sequence is in error.) 

In other words, the learning activities may not be valid steps 
to the goal or goals. 




Ijohn Carroll, "A Model of School Learning." Teachers College 
Record, 1963, 64: 723-733. 
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Now as the educator sets about the task of constructing a 
curriculum, it is necessary for him to identify the objectives 
the curriculum is to attain and to consider the nature of the 
baseline upon which his curriculum is to be constructed. In 
other words, he must ascertain where the learner is to go and 
where he is at the beginning of the learning experience. It 
follows, then, that if a curriculum is to be constructed that 
meets the first criterion (optimum speed and efficiency) the 
educator must knows (1) the characteristics that the learner 
is expected to have when he reaches the objective; (2) the 
characteristics of the learners who are to be administered the 
curriculum; (3) whether it is possible for the learners to 
reach the objectives — mental retardates would not be expected 
to reach the objective of facility with advanced algebra; and 
(4) references to efficient means of proceeding from the base- 
line to the objectives. The more the educator knows of each 
of these four items, the more valid (under the criteria 
presented) can be the resulting curriculum. 

Although there is significant work being done in the 
field which is related to both criteria listed (Gagne's work 
with the sequencing of learning activities is particularly 
relevant) , a consideration of the speed and efficiency of a 
curriculum quickly reveals significant problems. In order to 
more accurately identify the characteristics that the learner 
is expected to have when he has attained the objectives, the 
notion of behavioral objectives has been accepted. There is 
little doubt that this is immensely important in increasing 
the effectiveness of a curriculum. 

But with respect to the characteristics of the learner to 
be administered the curriculum — the baseline of the 
curriculum — the popular referents continue to be those of grade 

^Robert M. Gagne, "Curriculum Research and the Promotion of 
Learning." Perspectives cf Curriculum Evaluation . AERA Mono- 
graph Series on Curriculum Evaluation (Chicago: Rand McNally 

& Company, 1967), I, pp. 20-23. 
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level, age, group means, and population norms* Grade levels and 
age are quite gross for use as readiness referents; there is 
sometimes as much variation within groups as there is between 
adjacent groups* Group means and population norms certainly lack 
precision as referents ; but more importantly , none of these 
referents are behavioral referents • The mean of a group of 
behaviors is not a specific behavior* Granted that these 
referents are quite useful in comparing the general status of 
individuals and groups to other individuals and groups, but the 
use of the referents as indicators of readiness result naturally 
in teaching strategies aimed at some point of central tendency in 
an instructional group which may not reflect the specific readi- 
ness of any member of the group* Individual attention thus 
becomes the goal of the classroom teacher, but individually 
prescribed instruction remains impossible in the absence of 
individual diagnosis. 

Current practice in curriculum construction, then, involves 
problems associated with both of the criteria noted earlier. The 
concept of behavioral objectives has been introduced and 
accepted as a technique for increasing the precision with which 
educational goals may be identified. But even today, the scope 
of their use on the classroom level is surprisingly limited. 

Gross readiness referents such as age, grade level, group means, 
and population norms provide the base upon which curricula are 
designed and administered; and grouping practices continue to be 
an issue as educators attempt to provide instruction to students 
who are more or less alike on a variable more or less related to 
the content to be presented. 

Kiot only is the practice of goal identification limited and 
readiness for instruction a gross and confused matter, but 
curricular strategies have received relatively little attention 
in the framework of some total paradigm. The sequencing of 
content has been accomplished either on the basis of what has 
come to be known as "content order" or on the basis of 
"psychological order." In the former case, the instruction gains 
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direction from what is concluded to be an inherent order of 
the material to be learned. In the latter case, psychological 
principles are supposed to indicate some order for the content 
which makes it easier for the student to comprehend. But both 
methods are more logically than empirically derived and various 
strategies are rarely tested against each other for relative 
effectiveness (e.g., procession toward explicit goals with 
optimum speed and efficiency) . 

In every profession, treatment is derived and directed 
from diagnosis. In education, diagnosis (once goals have 
been established) is the identification of the readiness of 
individual learners, at a given point in time, whatever the 
contributing influence of maturation and experience. Educa- 
tional treatment then is the prescription of specific 
experiential sequences leading to the explicit goals. The 
desired end state, the diagnosis, and the treatment must be 
accurately defined. In a word, improved curriculum construc- 
tion awaits behavioral referents that lead progressively to 
behavioral objectives in a valid sequence with optimum speed 
and efficiency. 



The General Direction of the Inquiry 

The Committee on Educational Research (School of Educa- 
tion, University of South Carolina) approached the problem of 
curriculum construction with an initial emphasis on the general 

concept of learning readiness. The Committee accepted the 

3 

assumption that cognitive and psychomotor skills are acquired 
by individuals in discernible patterns and that particular 
skills are related both to time (maturation) and experience 
(learning) . The members of the group further accepted the 



3 

Benjamin S. Bloom, ed. , Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
Handbook Number Is Cognitive Domain . (New York: David McKay 

Company Inc., 1956), p. 7. 
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proposition that the occurrence patterns are in clusters of 
related skills in an easy-to-hard sequence in which the perfor- 
mance of a given skill is prerequisite to the acquisition of 
other related but more complex skills. In other words, the skills 
emerge in definable types and in common sequences from easy to 
difficult within types and across individuals. 

At this point, it was necessary to define what was meant by 
readiness, or more usefully, a readiness behavior. Continuing to 
emphasize the empirical orientation which had characterized early 
speculations, the present investigators defined readiness behavior 
in the following manner: A readiness behavior is a unit of 

behavior that an individual must be able to perform prior to being 
able to perform another given unit of behavior . The identifica- 
tion and description of a given readiness behavior enhances 
curriculum construction because a readiness behavior necessarily 
precedes the achievement of some specific outcome or goal unit of 
behavior (behavioral objective). Under this definition, an 
example of a readiness behavior might be the "selecting of the 
color red" prior to the performance of the behavioral objective, 
"coloring the house red." 

The salient issue is that a readiness behavior is always 
defined in terms of "Readiness for what?" Once the behavioral 
objective has been defined, then the sequenced behaviors which 
always precede it are reauiness behaviors. Once such behavioral 
units are identified and placed in a "proper" relationship to 
each other, an educator could theoretically identify the sequence 
of readiness behaviors leading to some goal unit of behavior. 

The foregoing considerations naturally led to an early view 
of a two-dimensional model of readiness in which the horizontal 
dimension would represent the various types of skills (clusters 
or "traits," e.g., number ability, word knowledge) and the 
vertical dimension would represent the appearance sequence of the 
skills (easy-to-hard) . If the entries in the matrix, the 
cognitive and psychomotor skills, then could be described in a 
sufficiently objective fashion (empirical behavioral units) , the 
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matrix could provide a basis for curriculum construction which 
was more accurate and efficient than has otherwise been 
obtained. 

Of course , the notion of plotting readiness in a two - 
dimensional matrix was hardly original, but the possibility of 
operationalizin9 entries within the cells of the matrix, if 
awkward or artificial assumptions could be avoided, appeared to 
offer some promise as a direction for inquiry. Nevertheless, 
the naivete of the two-dimensional (traits and sequences within 
traits) quickly became apparent. Aside from the work of 
important scholars in the field, simple observation would 

( indicate that mental development is much too complex and 
efficient to be described usefully with so simple a model. 

I * Certainly it would not be realistic to believe that cognitive 

and psychomotor skills could be separated into exclusive 
columns of related and sequenced skills. A skill appearing in 
j one column mighw well be prerequisite for the acquisition of 

{ skills appearing in some other column. As a matter of fact, 

5 logic would indicate that the model should be much more like 

the learning hierarchies offered by Gagne and others working 
along similar lines in curriculum sequencing. Instead of 
entries in a two-dimensional matrix, readiness behaviors might 

t 

t best be considered as elements in a readiness network in which 

! the members were related on the basis of the definition of a 

| readiness behavior (e.g. , a unit of behavior that an individual 

} “ust he able to perform prior to being able to perform another 

given unit of behavior) • 

In addition to the foregoing considerations, the network 
view was advantageous from a research point of view because it 
involved the fewest a priori restrictions on the collection and 
analysis of data. The only general assumption involved would 
be that cognitive and psychomotor skills appear in discernible 
patterns across subjects (and this assumption obviously would 
be tested) and the general research question would be related 
to the descriptions of these patterns. Secondary questions 

u 
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would be related to the comparison of defined sub-populations for 
differences in patterns. At this point the reader will appreciate 
that the analysis of the data would be only one of the acute 
difficulties of conducting a wide-scale investigation along these 
lines. 

Assuming that discernible patterns of cognitive and psycho- 
notor skills can be identified and related (and certainly there 
are many who have not considered this an impossible task) , how 
would the model be viewed? How would instructional readiness, 
strategies, and objectives be related? What is the perspective? 

Essentially, the present writers contend that the model must 
be viewed in each of two ways: first, as a readiness model, and 

secondly as an instructional model. The first view, the readiness 
model, is deterministic in that the acquisition of certain skills 
must always precede certain other skills. (Although determin- 
istic, one recognizes that the validation of the model must occur 
within the structure of a probablistic analysis.) In other words, 
some skills in the emerging network must be learned before it is 
possible to learn other skills, and these skills can be defined 
operationally. These behavior units are readiness behaviors . 

The second view of the model is an instructional or 
curriculum view of the Gagne type and is concerned with what might 
be described as facilitating points between readiness behaviors. 
For example, consider a readiness behavior A that is prerequisite 
to readiness behavior B. That is, behavior B cannot be acquired 
prior to behavior A. How, then, does the learner move from A to 
B in the network? 

The contention is made that there are probably several 
routes possible, several sequences of experiences, but that one 
is more efficient than others for many learners. In other words, 
a particular sequence of experiences may be most appropriate for 
the large majority of learners while unique sequences may be most 
facilitating for particular learners. 
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Maturation doubtlessly influences the movement from one 
readiness behavior to another to a greater or lesser degree 
probably depending to some extent on the readiness behavior to 
which the learner is moving. Nevertheless, it is the facili- 
tating steps that are the concern of curriculum builders, and 
these represent alternative paths between readiness behaviors. 

The meaning of individual differences in curriculum 
becomes apparent in the perspective of the model. The model 
denies different basic sequences of readiness behaviors for 
different persons, but it does not deny different sequences of 
facilitating experiences between readiness behaviors. 

Now aside from the arbitrary definitions of the model, 
how do readiness behaviors differ from facilitating behaviors 
between readiness behaviors? Essentially, the difference is 
one of precision of measure. The probability of a given 
readiness behavior being a universal prerequisite to another 
stipulated readiness behavior is very high compared to two 
facilitating behaviors. The sequencing of the latter is much 
more subjective and more dependent upon individual differences 
in learners . One learner, for example, may go from one readi- 
ness behavior to another with a very limited number of 
facilitating experiences and/or a short elapsed time, whereas 
another learner may require a larger number of experiences 
and/or a longer maturation period. But all learners must pass 
from one particular readiness behavior to another particular 
readiness behavior. (The position of the present writers with 
respect to the movement from one readiness behavior to another 
through means of facilitating steps is consistent with the 
view of aptitude held by Carroll. As indicated earlier, he 
defines aptitude in terms of the amount of time required to 
achieve a learning goal rather than in terms of the probability 
of achieving it.) 

The considerations included in the view of readiness 
presented on the preceding pages are not particularly new or 
original. Fortunately, these are not criteria for a fruitful 
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direction of inquiry. As a matter of fact, the more consensus 
one is able to find for the appropriateness of a starting point, 
the more valid it is likely to be. The present position does 
have the advantage of relating readiness, instruction, and 
behavioral objectives in a logical network with reasonable 
criteria for planning and assessing the effectiveness of 
curricula sequences. Moreover, it dictates a highly inductive 
approach to the problem with a minimum of preconceptions. The 
difficulty, of course, lies in designing an investigation of 
sufficient scope and sophistication to lead empirically through 
the identification of readiness and facilitating steps to the 
actual construction of curricula and to the development of 
diagnostic and evaluation instruments. The problems associated 
both with educational diagnosis and treatment cannot be 
separated and, therefore, must be addressed together. The 
Committee on Educational Research began the inquiry with the 
design of an investigation for the identification of readiness 
and facilitating behaviors in young children. 



Design of the Inquiry 

Basic Considerations . The general design of the inquiry was 
indicated by the discussion presented in the preceding section. 
Apparently, a large number of behavioral tasks requiring various 
skills for performance must be presented to a large population of 
individuals of sufficiently varied levels of mental development, 
and the responses analyzed on the basis of types and prerequisites. 

Each task would be a description of a unit of cognitive or 
psychomotor behavior which an individual clearly could or could 
not perform. Examples of such tasks might be: (1) close the 

door and return to your seat, (2) what color is the dress, and 
(3) add five and three. At this point no assumptions would be 
necessary regarding the "type" of functioning required to solve a 
particular problem task. The emphasis on skill identification 
necessarily would be inductive and operational. 
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Many of the design problems associated with such a line 
of inquiry were immediately apparent. First the selection of 
appropriately varied tasks for soliciting the skills would not 
be easy. Every effort must be made to see that these were as 
representative of a universe of cognitive and psychomotor 
problems as possible and feasible. 

In addition, the administration of the problem tasks to 
individuals must be such that each problem could be scored as 
either an absolute pass or fail (not yet learned) with the 
degree of testing error lowered to a critical minimum. 

Finally, a method of analysis must be identified or constructed 
that would be appropriate for treating dichotomous data in a 
manner that would result in clusters of ordered skills without 
reference to an extraneous coordinate variable such as age. 

From a practical viewpoint, the validity of the identifi- 
cation of readiness and facilitating behaviors would depend 
upon inclusion in the investigation of appropriately varied 
populations, a low error method of measurement, and a highly 
sensitive analytic technique. The extent of the identification 
would depend on the variety of skills solicited — in terms of 
both type and difficulty levels — included in the investigation. 

4 

The Problem Tasks . The first major problem in designing an 
investigation based on the above rationale was that of 
identifying a large number of problem tasks that could be 
expected to elicit mental behavior from young children. The 
purpose of the investigation was to identify skills in terms 
of particular tasks that the subject could either perform or 
could not perform. It was considered particularly important 
that the approach be as inductive with respect to the selection 



4 

From this point on, the description of the investigation is 
almost verbatim from a report to the sponsoring agency, U.S. 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Head Start (Contract Number 
OEO-4114) , "An Investigation of Problem-Solving Abilities in 
Early Childhood. " August 1968. 
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of these tasks as possible. Of critical importance was the 
necessity of the tasks being varied, both with respect to 
format and content. 

A reasonable approach to the problem appeared to be a review 
of all available tests and procedures for measuring cognitive and 
psychomotor skills in young children. If items on a given test 
were viewed as tasks independent of other items on the test, it 
may be possible to assemble the necessary array of problem 
tasks. To this end, more than fifty tests were reviewed by the 
Committee on Educational Research, and an item classification 
outline was developed as the tests were reviewed. Each item on 
each of the tests was classified according to the type of 
behavior it appeared to elicit. Through this process, it was 
possible to select the widest variety of cognitive and psycho- 
motor tasks and at the same time avoid extensive duplication. 
Finally, items from twenty- two tests were selected for use in the 
investigation • 

Sample Selection . In view of the nature of the inquiry — the 
identification of readiness levels — three fundamental considera- 
tions were paramount in the identification and selection of 
subjects to be included in the investigation. These included the 
age range of subjects to be tested, the sub-cultural groups to be 
represented, and the total number of subjects to be utilized. 

With respect to the age range of subjects to be tested, the 
decision was made to include principally four, five, and six-year 
olds (a smaller group of three-year olds were included for a 
supplementary analysis). The position was taken that inasmuch as 
the child would be required to respond to verbal instructions in 
order to accomplish the majority of the tasks, that this was a 
feasible and defensible age range with which to work. It was 
also noted that this range could be lowered and raised in 
subsequent studies on the basis of data obtained in the present 
investigation . 
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In view of the nature of the research rationale, it was 
also necessary to have subjects spread equally across the age 
range. If skills were to be identified and then related in 
order of appearance of the skills, obviously there must be 
provisions made to insure that traits were being sampled at 
equal intervals along the developmental continuum. Thus, it 
was decided to divide the age range of four through six years 
into three month intervals and include the same number of 
children in each interval. That is to say, there would be 
the same number of children in the age interval 4.0 - 4.3 
months as between 4.4 - 4.6 months and so on. 

In the matter of sub-cultural groups to be represented 
in the sample, the decision was made to include equal numbers 
of "disadvantaged" children (as defined by Office of Economic 
Opportunity guidelines) and "advantaged" children as defined 
as coming from families within a specified income range. The 
reason for this division was to insure that subjects would 
come from widely varying experiential backgrounds. This would 
increase the probability that readiness levels which exhibit 
consistency over the populations would indeed be "universal." 
The two groups were further divided into "Northern" and 
"Southern" with respect to the geographic location of the 
subjects for the same reason. Within each of the four groups 
thus defined, the age range and number of subjects within age 
ranges would be the same. 

Finally, the total number of children to be included in 
the sample was determined by the minimum number required in 
each of the sub-cultural groups for meaningful analysis and the 
maximum number considered feasible in view of the extensiveness 
of the individual items to be administered. The decision was 
made to include four hundred children across the stipulated age 
range in each of the four groups. The nature and size of the 
sample is represented in Figure 1. 
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Geographic Location 


Economic Background 


Total 


Advantaged 


Disadvantaged 


North 


N=400 
Ages 4.0- 
6.11 


N=400 
Ages 4.0- 
6.11 


800 


South 


N=400 
Ages 4.0- 
6.11 


N=400 
Ages 4.0- 
6.11 


800 


TOTAL 


800 


800 


1600 



Fig. 1. —Sample Characteristics and Size 



Testing Procedures and Controls . Once the various tests to be 
utilized in the investigation had been identified and the criteria 
for the sample established, it was necessary to design procedures 

field controls that could be expected to yield data essen— 
tielly free of contamination. These procedures and controls 
principally were related to the amount and frequency with which 
subjects would be tested and with conditions under which tests 
would be administered. 

Inasmuch as twenty-two tests finally were chosen to be 
administered, no individual child could be expected to undergo 
such extensive testing in a relatively brief period of time 
without excessive fatigue. On the other hand, if the time were 
extended past a month for the testing of one child, there would 
be a serious question as to whether or not the data from the 
collective tests could be considered comparable with respect to 
the developmental continuum. In other words, maturity would at 
a point become a contaminating factor. 

The tests, therefore, were organized into four "batteries" 
each of which was to be administered to one- fourth of the total 
sample. In each sub-cultural group, 100 children across the age 
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range would receive Battery I, 100 children would receive 
Battery II and so on. The division into batteries was made in 
such a way as to vary the types of tests across batteries and 
to achieve approximately equal administration times (6-7 hours) 
for each battery. 

In order that some basis for relating items across 
batteries would exist, two complete tests were designated as 
"anchor" tests to be administered to each child in the sample, 
common to all children. 

In addition to procedures involving the administrative 
scheduling of the various tests, a number of control procedures 
were devised to assure consistency of testing conditions and 
validity of the data collected. In general, these procedures 
required that each battery of tests (including the anchor 
tests) be administered to the same number of children. Anchor 
tests were to be administered prior to any battery tests in all 
cases. The order of administering the tests in a given 
battery was to be reversed in the two halves of a sample unit 
in an attempt to counter-balance whatever practice effects 
accrue as a child was administered the tests in series. 

When feasible only one child was to be tested in any room 
at one time, and no testing session was to exceed ninety 
minutes per day for any child. These two controls were 
designed respectively to minimize interference during the 
testing situation and to reduce the possibility of fatigue. 

No child was to be tested more than three sessions in a 
given week, but each child was to be administered the anchor 
tests and the appropriate battery within one month. 

A third area requiring the development of special pro- 
cedures was the actual administration of the various test 
items. Each test was to be administered to each child on an 
individual basis, but there was a general consensus that 
disadvantaged youngsters have communication problems in this 
type of situation. The administration of items according to 
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the test manual ' s specifications perhaps would very often result 
in a failure to respond because the child did not understand what 
the task was rather than because he could not perform it. This 
problem led to the development of what was termed "Maximum 
Performance Testing." When necessary, the examiner would probe 
for responses beyond the specifications of the test author's 
instructions but within the context of the basic intent of the 
item. This procedure would maximize to whatever extent was 
possible the likelihood that the youngster would respond if he 
were capable of responding. The rationale and procedures for 
"Maximum Performance Testing" will soon appear in a separate 
paper . 

Present Status . At the present time, the majority of the 
children to be included in the investigation have been tested 
both in the north and in the south. Certain analytic procedures 
have been pilot*- tested with early data (Southern Disadvantaged) 
and are now ready for utilization. The first results of the 
research based on the readiness position outlined in the present 
paper will be available within the year. 
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SUBPOPULATIONAL PROFILING OF THE PSYCHOEDUCATIONAL 
DIMENSIONS OF DISADVANTAGED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Robert P. Boger 
Sueann R. Ambron 

Introduction 

Although the phrase is becoming very trite and increas- 
ingly annoying to the ears of social scientists, we continue 
to run out of time in our programs to overcome basic 
inequities in the "cafeteria" of opportunity offered American 
children. Contemporary events indicate that feelings remain 
strong both from the liberal and the conservative vein, but 
the "writing on the wall" concerning preschool programs is 
clear; they will increase and they will become more 
sophisticated. 

One of the real limitations in improving our efforts is the 
lack of adequate input knowledge about the particular natures 
of the children we are att npting to help, rducation for 
years has been moving to more prescriptive, individualized 
approaches to the development of children, and although 
available resources clearly limit the capabilities of 
individual Head Start Centers in this regard, we should be 
able to make Head Start a much more potent force in meeting 
the idiosyncratic needs of groups of disadvantaged children. 

The needs of specific groups of disadvantaged children in 
compensatory education programs have been armchaired at many 
levels and partially researched, but specific, empirically 
based, inclusive approaches for the variety of children in the 
disadvantaged population are not available. New programs 
could be designed and those in existence vastly improved if 
this behavioral information were systematically obtained. 



